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Recent Publications on College Teaching— 


A Brief Review 


OLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY TEACHING 

is now a subject of widespread discussion. In 
recent years it has been considered in a number of 
significant conferences. Special studies and reports 
in increasing number have been made dealing with 
some aspects of the subject. A sizable body of 
literature in the form of pamphlets and books has 


| also been produced on teaching at the higher educa- 


tion level. 


Conferences on College Teaching 


A conference, sponsored jointly by the American 
Council on Education and the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, was held in December 1949. More than 150 
participants spent 3 days considering ways in which 
graduate schools might improve the preparation of 
college teachers. ‘The proceedings of the conference 
were published under the title The Preparation of 
College Teachers (Washington, D.C. The American 
Council on Education, 1950). 

In December 1950, another conference under the 
same sponsorship considered ways of improving the 
effectiveness of college faculties. It was described 
in Higher Epucation for February 1, 1950. The 
proceedings of this conference will soon be published 
under the title Improving College Teaching as a 
companion volume to the proceedings of the first 
conference. The conference adopted a resolution 
urging that a third conference on college teaching be 
called under the same sponsorship next year. 


ee 


“Specialist for land-grant colleges and universities, Office of 
Education. 
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By FRED J. KELLY * 


In addition to these Nation-wide conferences, 
there have been numerous State and regional 
conferences devoted to the same purpose. One 
good illustration of these is the series of annual 
conferences of deans of arts and sciences held at 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College. 
The fourth of these, attended by about 50 deans from 
16 States was held in August 1950. Its proceedings 
entitled The Evaluation and Improvement of In- 
struction (Stillwater, Okla., the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, 1950) make stimulating reading, 
particularly the account given by Dean Elmer Ellis 
of the plans used at the University of Missouri to 
enlist faculty participation in the program to improve 
the instruction on the campus. 

A still more recent conference devoted to problems 
of improving college classroom teaching was held at 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Ind., in March 
1951, attended by college teachers from six States. 
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To one who has watched eagerly through several 
decades for evidences of interest among college 
teachers in the serious study of the teaching pro- 
cedures they use, these manifestations of widespread 
interest in college teaching seem quite remarkable. 
Twenty-six years ago the writer visited 12 leading 
colleges of arts in compiling data for his The Ameri- 
can Aris College (New York, The Macmillan Co., 
1925). He talked with presidents, deans, and 
faculty members about methods of college teaching. 
At that time there was little interest in teaching as 
such. Indeed there was often a tinge of resentment 
against even raising the question of methods of 
college teaching. Whose business was it anyway 
how any college teacher taught? 

Yet in the 26 years since those visits there has 
developed a ground swell of interest in examining 
the teaching procedures employed by college 
teachers. A checklist study made by the writer in 
1949 (Toward Better College Teaching, Office of 
Education Bulletin 1950, No. 13 Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office), revealed considerable 
use by the colleges of most of the common devices 
employed to improve college teaching. Whether 
these devices involve visiting college classes, im- 
proving tests, using courses and seminars dealing 
with the science and art of college teaching, or 
schemes for rating college teachers by students or 
alumni, the institutions no longer scoff at them. 
They want to try them. 


How the Change Has Been Brought About 


Contributing to this change of attitude among col- 
lege teachers have been many influences. Probably 
the most important of these influences were: (1) The 
consideration given from 1925 to 1936 to the question 
of college teaching by the Association of American 
Colleges under the leadership of its commission on 
enlisting and training men and women for college 
teaching; (2) the extensive study of college teaching 
made by many chapters of the American Association 
of University Professors and reported in the associa- 
tion’s bulletin for May 1933; (3) the report of the 
special committee on college instruction of the Na- 
tional Society of College Teachers of Education which 
appeared as the twenty-seventh yearbook of the 
society in 1939 (published by the University of Chi- 
cago Press); and (4) extensive use by the Armed 
Forces during World War II of teaching manuals for 
the instructors who were in charge of all types of 
training courses. 
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Many publications dealing with college teaching 
are now available. In addition to numerous maga- 
zine articles, this ground swell of interest in college 
teaching is currently bringing forth many significant 
monographs and books. Only a few can be men- 
tioned in this article. ‘These do not fall readily into 
well-defined categories, but to consider them under 
several groups may prove better than to treat them 
singly. 

Practices Found in Colleges and Universities 


As a candidate for a doctor of philosophy degree at 
Yale, Chester S. Williams wrote a dissertation en- 
titled 4 Critical Evaluation of Administrative Means 
of Promoting Faculty Development in Colleges of 
Liberal Arts (unpublished, on file in the Yale Uni- 
versity Library, 1949). In it he made an exhaustive 
review of the literature dealing with improving the 
work of faculty members and assembled, from a large 
number of colleges of arts, details of the practices they 
employed in promoting faculty development. The 
practices were found to be numerous and their use 
widespread. ‘There was found, however, a good deal 
of fear that someone thought he could answer the 
questions about what constitutes good teaching. 
Generally, the faculty members desired to participate 
in finding the answers. 

Another doctor’s dissertation, this time by William 
F. Kelley at the University of Minnesota, also 
analyzed the literature and tabulated, from 20 re- 
ports of studies, the frequencies of mention of 115 
procedures for in-service education of faculty mem- 
bers. The dissertation entitled The In-Service 
Growth of College Teachers (Omaha, Nebr., Creighton 
University, 1950), devotes its major attention to the 
frequency and effectiveness of practices found in 23 
Catholic colleges for women. This analysis is made 
more significant by the fact that the author used the 
interview method extensively at each college. An 
extensive bibliography is included. 

A questionnaire study was made by Howard J. 
Leahy of the practices in 98 widely scattered colleges 
in 1948, and published under the title, The Improv- 
ment of College Instruction Through In-Service Tech- 
niques (South Orange, N. J., Seaton Hall College). 
After listing the practices reported, the author classi- 
fies the procedures which an institution may use in 
evaluating its own teaching. This is followed by 4 
short list of suggestions an institution may find 
helpful in overcoming weaknesses found through the 
process of evaluation. Finally the report lists insti- 
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tutions where each of 16 practices is believed to be 
in successful operation. 


Ffectiveness of Certain Teaching Procedures 


Extensive research is needed not only to identify 
the qualities which characterize a superior teacher, 
but also to improve the reliability of the instruments 
used to measure teaching effectiveness. Such re- 
search is being undertaken on a limited scale in 
many places, but only two studies can be mentioned 
here. 

In Indiana 13 colleges under the leadership of 
H. H. Remmers of Purdue University have coop- 
erated to make a staff evaluation study. The first 
report, entitled Norms and Profiles of Teachers and 
Administrators (Lafayette, Ind., Purdue Research 
Foundation, 1948, mimeographed), gives the norms 
derived from more than 25,000 ratings of 420 college 
teachers by students using the Purdue Rating Scale. 
The report interprets the ratings given to individual 
teachers and suggests uses, beyond the help to the 
teacher himself, which may be made of the ratings 
inany college. The outstanding value of the Indiana 
study is that it supplies norms with which any college 
teacher may compare the ratings his students give 
him if he cares to use the Purdue Rating Scale. 

For years there has been widespread criticism of 
the lecture method of college teaching. It has been 
assumed generally that in many situations the dis- 
cussion method is superior. But little has been done 
to analyze it critically and thereby determine what 
constitutes the essentials of a good discussion as a 
method of teaching. In 1948, five instructors, Jo- 
sph Axelrod and others, in the college of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago carried out a study comparing 
the effectiveness of several procedures in classroom 
discussions. Their report is entitled Teaching by 
Discussion in the College Program (Chicago, The 
College, University of Chicago, 1949). Through the 
use of recording apparatus in the rooms they were 
able to play back for repeated study the discussions 
which ensued under the several procedures. This 
study is notable not only for the light it sheds on 
many questions of discussion techniques, but also 
for the research methods employed. 


Yudies of Teaching in Professional Schools 


Several of the national associations representing 
different professions have committees devoted to 
the study of college teaching. One of these associa- 
tions, the American Society for Engineering Educa- 
ton, has published a significant little volume— 
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Effective Teaching (New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1950) sponsored by its committee on teaching 
manual under the chairmanship of Fred C. Morris. 
This manual gives to the instructor practical sug- 
gestions concerning the variety of problems he meets 
in his teaching. While written from the point of 
view of engineering schools, the suggestions have 
wide application in all types of colleges. 

The American Association of Dental Schools from 
1930 to 1945 maintained a curriculum survey com- 
mittee. In recognition of the close relationship of 
methods of teaching to the curriculum, the com- 
mittee also carried on studies of methods of teaching. 
Lloyd E. Blauch, who for a time served the com- 
mittee as executive secretary, had major responsi- 
bility for the preparation of the volume Teaching in 
Colleges and Universities (Indianapolis, the American 
Association of Dental Schools, 1945). This book 
interprets widely accepted educational principles in 
terms of college teaching. While drawing its illus- 
trations largely from dentistry, the discussion and 
application are pertinent also to other higher-educa- 
tion fields. 


The nurses have given sustained consideration to 
the problems of teaching. The entire Macmillan 
Nursing Education Monograph series, inaugurated 
by Isabel M. Stewart’s volume The Education of 
Nurses (New York, the MacMillan Co., 1943), lays 
a broad foundation for the understanding of teach- 
ing in schools of nursing. The three recent books 
devoted more specifically to methodology in schools 
of nursing bring down to date the application of 
principles of learning and teaching to the education 
of nurses. The first, Loretta E. Heidgerken’s Teach- 
ing in Schools of Nursing (Philadelphia, J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., 1946), is a fairly detailed analysis of both 
the basic factors of learning, including a discussion 
of the conditions affecting learning, and the strengths 
and weaknesses of the several methods of teaching 
such as lecture, demonstration, discussion, and case 
study. The final chapter on evaluation rounds out 
a well-organized treatment of methodology. The 
second, Alice E. Brethorst’s Methods of Teaching in 
Schools of Nursing (Philadelphia, W. B. Saunders 
Co., 1949), is an elementary text, a sort of handbook, 
for present or prospective teachers in schools of 
nursing. It presupposes little previous information 
about principles of learning or of teaching on the 
part of the student. The third, Maude B. Muse’s 
Guiding Learning Experiences (the Macmillan Co., 
New York, 1950), on the other hand is for mature 
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students of educational principles. It is the most 
recent in the Macmillan Nursing Education Mono- 
graph series. The subtitle of the book, “Principles 
of Progressive Education Applied to Nursing Educa- 
tion,” gives a cue to its content. The tenets com- 
monly associated with “progressive education” are 
applied admirably to nurse training. 


Individual Institution Programs 


Several universities are carrying on studies of 
college teaching through appropriate administrative 
and faculty machinery. Very significant reports, 
often in mimeographed form, appear from time to 
time about these institutional programs. It seems 
more useful to refer to the institutions than to any 
of the more or less fugitive reports the institutions 
have issued. At the risk of omitting even more 
suggestive programs, the following are mentioned: 

At the Carnegie Institute of Technology the 
central purpose of the administration of the late 
President Robert E. Doherty was to redirect the 
emphasis of the teaching done by the faculty. Not 
the knowledge of facts by students but the facility 
the students acquired in applying facts in new situa- 
tions was to be the test of the institute’s education 
program. Basic changes were made to bring this 
point of view to realization. Mr. Doherty’s ideas 
appeared from time to time in his addresses and 
papers, extracts from which have been published in 
a monograph The Development of Professional Edu- 
cation (Pittsburgh, Pa., the Carnegie Press, 1950). 

At the University of Chicago the University Com- 
mittee on the Preparation of Teachers has devoted 
much of its attention to the preparation of college 
teachers. That has necessitated a good deal of 
study of the problems of college teaching and resulted 
in 1948 in the publication (mimeographed) of 4 
Statement of Policy and Plans for the preparation of 
college teachers as then carried on in the university. 

The Ohio State University, Columbus, maintains 
a bureau of educational research, which has among 
other divisions two that are set up primarily to aid 
in improving instruction on the campus; the evalua- 
tion division and the curriculum division. The 
university also maintains a teaching aids laboratory 
to assist faculty members in making most effective 
use of teaching aids. 

A faculty committee at the Georgia Institute of 
Technology, Atlanta, has prepared an Instruction 
Manual, which is designed as an aid to effective 
teaching in the institute. 
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The State Agricultural and Mechanical College 
Orangeburg, S. C., has maintained for many years 
faculty study commission, which publishes from time 
to time reports on various devices to improve the 
quality of the institution’s teaching. 

At Syracuse University the evaluation center has 
proved to be very effective as a means not only of 
stimulating interest in the better evaluation of teach. 
ing, but also of providing the help desired by faculty 
members in improving their teaching. 

The University of Michigan has long operated 4 
systematic plan for the evaluation of faculty services, 
the main featuies of which have been reports of 
faculty committees on evaluation and reports of 
student ratings. 

For many years the University of Minnesota has 
used a faculty committee to stimulate various faculty 
members, singly or in groups, to carry on research 
dealing with a variety of college teaching problems, 
To facilitate the work of these faculty members the 
university maintains an office in charge of a co 
ordinator of research activities. 

The University of Washington has_ worked 
systematically for years on the problem of evaluat- 
ing its teaching and has published its Standards 
and Procedure of Faculty Promotions delineating the 
administrative structure used to give effect to its 
methods of evaluation. 

The University of Missouri with the aid of a grant 
from the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching is developing programs looking toward 
the improvement of instruction not only on its own 
campus but also in the other colleges and univer 
sities in the State. 


Selected Books 


Shall teaching be approached from the point of 
view of what the teacher does or from the point df 
view of what the student does? To many this 
will seem like a silly question because every teach 
ing act involves both. Yet the succinct statement 
from page 60 of the report of the Harvard student 
council on this point reveals how important the 
question may be: “It is the difference betweet 
viewing a college as an institution in which teacher 
teach as opposed to one in which students learn.’ 
The report is entitled: Harvard Education 19%, 
The Student’s View (Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 
Student Council, 1949). 

Some authors treat the subject from the one poitt 
of view, some from the other. The first two named 
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below use as their approach a detailed description 
of what went on in specific college classes where 
attention was centered on problems of student learn- 
ing. These are Nathaniel Cantor’s Dynamics of 
Learning (Buffalo, N. Y., Foster and Stewart, 1946) 
and Marie I. Rasey’s This 1s Teaching (New York, 
Harper & Bros., 1950). The former discusses the 
meaning of his techniques more than the latter does 
but both are stimulating, and their value derives 
largely from their concern about student learning 
and growth. What the teacher does is examined 
from the point of view only of the part it plays in 
stimulating the student to learn. 

On the other hand Ordway Tead in his Spaulding 
Lecture in Education, entitled College Teaching and 
College Learning (New Haven, Yale University 
Press, 1949), devotes only one of six chapters to the 
nature of learning. While this chapter does not 
deal with classroom experiences of students, it is 
a useful analysis of student problems by which the 
teacher should be guided. The other chapters 
deal with the college teacher and his teaching. 

A book edited by Bernice Brown Cronkhite and 
titled 4 Handbook for College Teachers (Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard University Press, 1950), is made up 
principally of the lectures given by selected Harvard 
and Radcliffe professors to the graduate students of 
both institutions who plan to do college teaching 
and who volunteer to attend the lectures. It has 
one chapter by Gordon W. Allport, professor of 
psychology at Harvard, which records the pro- 
cedures employed in evaluating experimentally 
certain class discussions. ‘The unique aspect of the 
experiment was a one-way screen installed in one 
side of a classroom. ‘Through this screen observers 
unknown to the students viewed the class in action. 
These observers and the instructors of the different 
discussion groups later got together and analyzed 
the various features of the discussion groups. While 
this chapter is the most novel in Dean Cronkhite’s 
book, many of the chapters are rich in suggestions 
for the inexperienced college teacher. 

Another book affords an excellent treatment of 
the underlying reasons for a student-centered brand 
of college teaching. In this book, Goals for Ameri- 
tan Education, edited by Lyman Bryson and others, 
(New York, Harper & Bros., 1950), President Harold 
Taylor of Sarah Lawrence College has a chapter on 
education as experiment in which the idea of 
education based on student problems is convincingly 
‘xpounded. Better still, he indicates not only 
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changes in methodology but also the far-reaching 
nature of the changes required in both curriculum 
and the community life of the college to bring about 
such an education. This book, consisting of 19 
essays by as many distinguished scholars has many 
chapters of interest to persons trying to improve 
the quality of college teaching. Among them is 
the chapter on the goals of higher education by 
Earl J. McGrath. Here is explained the bearing 
which, in the view of the author, unsound organiza- 
tion has upon effective teaching. 

Occasionally a college sets earnestly about the task 
of experimenting with its education program. When 
it does, the president and the faculty join in thinking 
through the objectives of college education with 
special reference to their particular institution. 
Even then it is only once in a long time that the 
president of the institution edits a volume of essays 
on teaching written by its faculty members. Such a 
book edited by President Harold Taylor of Sarah 
Lawrence College and titled Essays in Teaching 
(New York, Harper & Bros., 1950) is therefore 
unique. The first and last essays are by the presi- 
dent of the college. The first is entitled ““The Idea 
of a College” and should not be read by any college 
administrator or teacher who loves complacency. 
The last chapter, under the title “The Individual 
Student,” gives the author’s philosophy of individual 
total development of students. The other essays 
of this stimulating book are devoted to the ways the 
teachers use the materials in the several college 
departments for the development of individual 
students and for the accomplishment of the objec- 
tives of the college. 

This review is not intended to be exhaustive. If 
it will stimulate the further study of college teaching, 
it will serve its purpose. 





Film on the Army ROTC 


A Fitm on the Army Reserve Officers Training 
Corps—2 reels, 16-mm, running time 22 minutes— 
may be obtained on request from the Central Film 
Libraries in the six Army areas: (1) First Army, 
Fort Wadsworth, Staten Island, N. Y.; (2) Second 
Army, Fort George G. Meade, Md.; (3) Third Army, 
Fort McPherson, Ga.; (4) Fourth Army, Fort Sam 
Houston, Tex.; (5) Fifth Army, Fort Sheridan, 
Ill.; (6) Sixth Army, Presidio of San Francisco, 
Calif. 
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Applications for Steel, Copper, and 
Aluminum 


ARRANGEMENTS have been made with the National 
Production Authority, Department of Commerce, 
whereby schools, colleges, and libraries may apply 
directly to the Office of Education for allocations of 
steel, copper, and aluminum now available under the 
set-aside program. Hardship cases will be given first 
consideration. All requests for such assistance 
should be filed promptly since allocations will be 
made wherever possible upon receipt of all the 
necessary information, until quotas for the month of 
June have been exhausted. 

Applications may for the time being be made by 
letter to the Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington 25, D. C. They should include 
the following information: (1) List of materials and 
equipment needed which cannot be procured through 
normal channels; (2) numbers and dates of the pur- 
chase orders placed for these materials; (3) names of 
suppliers with whom purchase orders have been 
placed; (4) weights and costs of materials; (5) dates 
specified for delivery and dates delivery promised; 
(6) names and addresses of other suppliers or sources 
queried; (7) evidence that suppliers are unable or 
unwilling to fill orders to meet phased delivery re- 
quirements; (8) clear statement of need and urgency 
for delivery of materials. 





Fund for the Advancement of Education 


Tue Funp For THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION 
was established in April by the Ford Foundation to 
aid in achieving its objectives in education. ‘Two 
programs have been announced by the Fund—(1) an 
experiment in preinduction scholarships and (2) a 
fellowship program for college teachers. 

The first of these programs is a 3-year experiment 
aimed at providing 2 years of liberal education prior 
to military service for youths 16% years of age or 
younger on September 15, 1951. Columbia and Yale 
Universities and the Universities of Wisconsin and 
Chicago are participating in the experiment. Each 
of the institutions will admit 50 male students of the 
ages mentioned next fall. At least three-fifths of 
these youth will not have completed high school. 
They will receive tuition, regardless of financial need; 
cash grants for maintenance will be provided accord- 
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ing to financial need, up to a maximum of $1,00 
a year. 

Under the second program an estimated 500 fellow. 
ships will be awarded for the year 1951-52 to accom. 
plish two objectives—(1) to make constructive use 
of the present emergency period by enabling a large 
number of younger teachers to increase their com- 
petence in undergraduate instruction and (2) to assist 
colleges in keeping a substantial number of promising 
young teachers who might otherwise be lost to aca- 
demic life because of the potential curtailment of 
college operations by mobilization. 


The Fund has been granted an interim budget of | 


slightly more than $7,000,000 to carry on the two 
programs. 





Television Hearings Resumed 


City To City television hearings will be held, begin- 
ning July 9, at the Federal Communications Con- 
mission, Washington, D. C. on the allocations which 
have been assigned to education and to commercial 
broadcasters. All those who have sent letters of 
intent or objection to the Commission are entitled 
to appear at these hearings either personally or to 
be represented by counsel. 





Graduate School of Spanish 


Mipp.LeBury CoLLecE has completed arrangements 
for the establishment of a Graduate School of 
Spanish in Spain. The new school is modeled upon 
the college’s Graduate School of French in France, 
now in its second year of operation. The first 
semester courses will be held at the University of 
Madrid, and the second semester courses will be at 
the University of Salamanca. The program will 
consist of coordinated advanced instruction in 
Spanish linguistics, phonetics, literature, history, fine 
arts, and social institutions. 





Investigation of Intercollegiate Athletics 


A commiTTEE has been established by the United 
States National Student Association to investigate 
intercollegiate athletics. ‘The occasion for this action 
was the recent discovery of bribery of college basket 
ball players. The committee, yet to be appointed, 
will consist of students and faculty members. 
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Building Plans of Colleges and Universities 


N CONNECTION with a study of the current 
building plans of colleges and universities, the 
Ofice of Education mailed requests for information 
te in December 1950 to all the institutions listed 
a the 1949-50 Education Directory, Part 3, Higher 
Education. By the first of March responses had 
yen received from two-thirds of the institutions in 
the country, in which nearly 80 percent of the total 
cllege student body was enrolled. (See table 1.) 
Institutions were asked to report building proj- 
ets“. for which sites, drawings, and funds 
are expected to be available in the next 18 months.” 
An effort was made to exclude from the tabulations 
figures which obviously should be not included. 
for example, many projects were listed, with no 
date for placing the contracts; these projects were 
not included in the tabulations. Many reports 
also included explanatory notes concerning the pro- 
urement of funds. Where these notes indicated 
little probability of securing the necessary funds 
vithin the 18-month period, the figures were omitted 
fom the tabulations. The figures given here are 


based simply on those reported, with some editing 
in the Office. 


loble 1.—Percentage of institutions and student en- 
tollments covered in survey of building construction 
plans 














Insti- Enroll- 

Type of response tutions ments 

Responses received: Percent Percent 
Reporting construction plans__--_- 35.5 63.9 

Reporting “No construction 

IIE iis dete Kasai vedidinwdae 30. 8 14.9 
__ Total responses received... --.__- 66. 3 78.8 
No responses received_......-.-------- 33.7 21.2 
lh ai atin el 100. 0 100.0 











A total of over one and a quarter billion dollars 
f construction was reported by 679 colleges and 


iniversities, and if the building programs at the 
ey 


Specialist for college business management, Office of Educa- 
ton, 
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institutions which did not respond to the survey 
were included, it is likely that the total building 
programs at colleges and universities in the next 
18 months would be over one and a half billion 
dollars. 

Two-thirds of the construction reported is in 
publicly controlled and one-third in privately 
controlled institutions. (See table 2.) 


Table 2.—Distribution of construction between pub- 
licly and privately controlled institutions by type 
of facilities 











Type of facility Public Private 

Percent Percent 
iiss née ctixcieadtedades 72.9 27.1 
i ivctcititinntsansiankaknisdwebiieee 82.2 17.8 
Pe ee ee 47.5 52.5 
ii iinniciccnakcnmenidanil 79. 3 20. 7 
PEER sion ig Bde adidas 48.9 51.1 
tits ic cncimnviauedtenwell 64. 1 35.9 
Sewene Whee: | = sores 8 72.1 27.9 
PE itiacithtbihe cuban 52.8 47.2 
I aiccicttinxise <pitiinabasinatidianiaiiiia 54.4 45.6 
PI ccecnitinanemminabi 66.0 34.0 











The dollar volume of construction reported by 
the colleges and universities was first tabulated by 
type of facility; that is, instructional buildings, 
libraries, housing for students and staff, service 
facilities (such as shops, warehouses, and power 
plants) for the maintenance and operation of the 
buildings and grounds, auditoriums, gymnasiums, 
student union buildings, and administration build- 
ings. As the reports were being reviewed for tabula- 
tion, it was found necessary to add another cate- 
gory to include buildings which would serve a 
number of functions; a category entitled “Multipur- 
pose Buildings” was set up for these. (See table 3.) 

Instructional facilities, as would be expected, 
constitute the largest single type of facilities needed 
by colleges and universities. The need for housing 
facilities in the privately controlled institutions, 
however, is significant. Because of their urban 
location, many publicly controlled institutions are 
not faced with the necessity of providing housing 
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for students; even where the need exists, some of the 
institutions do not accept the responsibility, as do 
many private institutions, for providing such facili- 
ties. Furthermore, when building programs for 
housing facilities have been undertaken, publicly 
controlled institutions probably have been in a more 
favorable position than privately controlled colleges 
to secure the necessary finances, either through 
governmental appropriations or through loans for 
these income-producing properties. 


Table 3.—Distribution of construction by type of 
facilities for publicly and privately controlled 
institutions 











Type of facility Public | Private | All insti- 
Percent Percent Percent 

lastructional............... 48.5 34.9 43.8 
2 eee 13.4 5.6 10. 8 
ARE Se ee 14.7 x 5 20. 4 
Service plants... ............ 3.9 2.0 Son 
Audivorums............... 1.4 2.8 1.9 
Gymnasiums__----__.-__---- 5.1 5.6 A 
Student unions_____________ 4.2 3.2 3:8 
Administration. ...___.___- 0.9 1.6 152 
Multipurpose___........--- 7.9 12.8 9.6 

ed 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 














Another tabulation was made according to the 
type of project—that is, new buildings; additions 
to presently existing buildings; replacement of 
temporary facilities and facilities which had been, 
or were to be, destroyed or razed; and rehabilitation 
and reconstruction of existing facilities to make them 
larger or to change their use. (See table 4.) 

These figures indicate that the largest proportion 
of construction is going into new facilities and for 
the replacement of temporary or other unsatisfactory 
facilities. Additions to existing buildings and major 
rehabilitation of facilities are smaller in proportion 
but still of considerable importance in the building 
programs on college campuses. 

On a time basis, construction at colleges and uni- 
versities is well distributed over the next 18 months; 
approximately a third of the total construction re- 
ported was under contract as of January 1951, while 
the remainder is spread over the future with less than 
a sixth of the total program to be placed under con- 
tract between January 1, 1952, and July 1, 1952. 
The comment may be made that this distribution 
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Table 4.—Construction by type of project 




















Type of project Public Private a> 
Percent Percent Percent 
New buildings____________- 69.0 74.6 70,9 
Ad@itioms.... 2.5. ....cn0u- 11.2 9.4 10.6 
Replacements_...-...------ 11.0 13.9 12.0 
Rehabilitation. _........--- 8.8 ae | 6.5 
| 
en ee ae | 100.0} 100.0 100.0 





of proposed construction gives weight to the feel- 
ing that the figures reported are realistic. If large 
amounts of “wishful thinking” had been included in 
the reports, it is likely that large proportions of con- 
struction would appear in the period of time farthest 
in the future. 

Apparently, the needs of colleges and universities 
for additional plant facilities are far from being satis 
fied. The distribution of surplus property following 
the close of World War II did much to help these 
institutions meet their needs; but now, 5 years after 
most of these facilities were given to colleges and 
universities, there still is a large unmet need for 
buildings. A billion-and-a-half-dollar building pro 
gram is large, even in these days of astronomical 
figures. 





Foreign Medical Schools Recommended 


Tue Councit on Medical Education and Hospitals 
of the American Medical Association has decided to 
include the following schools in the list of foreign 
medical schools whose graduates the Council and the 
Association of American Medical Colleges recom- 
mend for consideration on the same basis as graduates 
of approved schools in the United States, 

Belgium—Free University of Brussels Faculty of 
Medicine, Catholic University of Louvain Faculty 
of Medicine, University of Ghent Faculty of Med: 
cine, University of Liege Faculty of Medicine. 

Brazil—University of Sao Paulo Faculty of Medi 
cine. 

These 5 institutions bring to 38 the foreign medical 
schools now recommended for consideration in tht 
United States. These schools are distributed by 
countries as follows: Belgium, 4; Brazil, 1; Denmatk 
1; Finland, 2; Lebanon, 1; Netherlands, 4; Norway, 
1; Sweden, 3; Switzerland, 5; England, 10; Northem 
Ireland, 1; Scotland, 4; Wales, 1. 
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Anthropology in American Universities 


NTHROPOLOGY, which is unique in that it is 
part of both the natural sciences (physical an- 
thropology) and the social sciences (cultural anthro- 
pology) and also has specialized interests in the human- 
ities (anthropological linguistics and folklore), is of re- 
cent introduction in American universities. In 1885, 
with the establishment of a chair of American 
Archaeology and Ethnology at Harvard University, 
anthropology was first formally recognized. Before 
the turn of the century five American universities— 
Harvard, Clark, Columbia, Pennsylvania, and Chi- 


‘| caggo—were offering training in anthropology; Har- 


vard, Clark and Columbia were offering Ph.D.’s in 
the subject, and Franz Boas, founder of American 
anthropology, had been appointed professor of 
anthropology at Columbia. 


Growth Rapid After World War | 


During the twentieth century, and especially dur- 
ing the period between World Wars I and II, the 
growth of anthropology in American universities was 
rapid. During the last decade, however, 1940-50, 
there has been even faster development. By 1950, 
404 American colleges and universities, in a total of 
600 surveyed, offered 1,930 courses in anthropology 
at the undergraduate and graduate levels; 114 de- 
partments or programs of anthropology or anthro- 
pology-sociology had been established in American 
universities, and the staff, full and part-time, teach- 
ing these courses amounted to 604 men and women. 
At present anthropology is represented in all except 
one of the State and territorial universities of the 
United States, and in nearly all of the larger or 
oder private colleges. 

Regional growth was notable in universities in the 
southeastern United States between 1945-50. In- 
struction by professionally trained anthropologists 
Was instituted in three universities in Florida and in 





‘Department of Anthropology, Indiana University; formerly 
executive secretary of the American Anthropological Association. 
The present article is a summary of a comprehensive survey, 
“Anthropology in American Universities,” by the same author, 
which was published in the American Anthropologist, vol. 52, 
Pp. 350-391, July 1950. Reprints of the Anthropologist survey 
article are available at 75 cents a copy from Frederick Johnson, 

ecutive Secretary, American Anthropological Association, Box 
1, Andover, Mass. 
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the State universities of Alabama, Arkansas, Missis- 
sippi, Georgia, and Virginia, while a department of 
anthropology was established at the University of 
Miami, Coral Gables, Fla., and another reestablished 
at Black Mountain College, Black Mountain, N. C. 

That anthropology has not yet achieved full 
academic growth is indicated by the recent estab- 
lishment of new departments, especially in the South- 
east, by the fact that anthropology is represented in 
only 304 of the 600 universities surveyed, and by the 
further fact that, as yet, only a few Canadian uni- 
versities offer any work in anthropology. 


1950 Courses Reflect New Interests 


Comparison of anthropology courses offered in 
1940-41 with those offered in 1950 shows the develop- 
ment of new interests and the broadening of old ones 
during the past decade. Applied anthropology 
courses, of which 35 are now given, were not repre- 
sented in 1940-41; only 2 undergraduate culture and 
personality courses were offered then, but now 58, 
mainly on the undergraduate level, are being offered. 
Neither race and culture nor environment and culture 
courses were given 10 years ago; 11 and 3,'respec- 
tively, are now offered. Specialized area: courses, 
such as special courses on the Arctic, Great Plains, 
Mexico, Andes, Oceania, Southeast Asia, Negro 
Africa, to mention only a few, have been greatly 
extended during the past decade, both in number and 
in respect to areas treated. 

Noteworthy also is. the broadening in scope of 
courses. in contemporary cultures. Ten modern 
American courses on the undergraduate level were 
given in 1940-41. At present the study of contem- 
porary cultures includes 19 general courses on folk 
cultures; 12 on contemporary cultures of the Pacific, 
Mexico, Israel, America,: American. Indian, Latin 
America, and the Negro in the New World, 15 on 
community studies; and 23 national character 
courses. oe ; 

Two courses in contributions of primitive to mod- 
ern art are alsonew. In archeology, as in ethnology, 
areal courses have also multiplied and new ones 
have been instituted; among the latter are six 
courses in the archeology of Europe, single courses 
for six different regions in North America, and 
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several courses in the archeology of Mexico, the 
Maya, Middle and South America, South America, 
and the Andes. 

The number of courses in language, physical 
anthropology, and museology has more than doubled 
in the past decade. Some 58 physical anthropology 
courses were given in 1940-41, and 135 are offered 
now; 32 courses in linguistics were offered 10 years 
ago and 78 are now offered in departments of 
anthropology. 


Departmental Administration 


Work in anthropology in American universities is 
carried on either in (1) independent departments of 
anthropology, or (2) programs of anthropology, or 
(3) combined departments, such as departments of 
sociology and anthropology, or (4) departments 
which do not carry the name anthropology, but offer 
from one to seven courses in the subject. Mainly 
these are departments of sociology. 

The departmental conjunction of anthropology 
and sociology is no new phenomenon; as early as 
1894, for example, anthropology was offered in the 
Department of Sociology at the University of 
Chicago, and continued to be so offered until that 
university instituted an independent Department of 
Anthropology. 

At the present time there are 53 independent 
departments of anthropology in 46 universities in 
the United States and Canada. The discrepancy 
between number of departments and universities is 
accounted for by the fact that separate schools or 
colleges within a university may each have their 
own departments; Columbia University, for example, 
has a Department of Anthropology in its Faculty of 
Political Science, another in its School of General 
Studies, and a third in Columbia College. (Bar- 
nard College was counted, for this survey, as a 
separate institution.) Harvard, Pennsylvania, and 
Yale have similar duplication. 

Eighteen programs of anthropology are now in 
operation at 17 colleges. Such programs are either 
specifically named in their departmental subtitle, 
or else anthropology courses are grouped in the 
college catalog under their own subhead. Thirteen 
of these programs are in departments or divisions of 
the social sciences; 1 each is in a division of earth 
science, a school of politics, and departments of 
geology, sociology, and economics and social in- 
stitutions. 

Anthropology is combined with another subject 
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in 43 departments in 41 institutions. The majority 
of combined departments are titled “Sociology and 
Anthropology” (34) or “Anthropology and Soci. 
ology” (4); 2 others are called ‘Social Relations” 
and 1 each is called “Economics, Sociology and 
Anthropology,” “History and Anthropology,” “In. 
stitute of Anthropology and Linguistics.” Com. 
bined departments are found in a dozen or so larger 
State and private universities, but most of them are 
in medium-sized and smaller institutions. 

From 2 to 7 anthropology courses are offered in 
65 departments which do not carry the name 
anthropology either in the departmental title or any 
subtitle. Fifty of these departments are titled 
sociology; the 6 others are departments of anatomy, 
ceramics, decorative art, political philosophy and 
social science, zoology, and an institute. In addi- 
tion, single courses in anthropology are offered by 
156 colleges in 161 departments which, like the host 
departments, do not carry anthropology in the 
course titles. 


Instructional Staff 


Of the 477 named instructors teaching anthro- 
pology, 339 have academic titles in anthropology 
(“Professor of Anthropology,” “Instructor in An 
thropology,” etc.) in the catalogs. Of these 339, 
296 are men, 43 are women. Some 261 of the men 
and 35 of the women are Fellows of the American 
Anthropological Association. 


Relative Frequency of Courses 


The greatest number of courses now offered in 
anthropology are in ethnology and _ ethnography 
(382). Next come courses in general anthropology, 
including applied anthropology (340), with an almost 
equal number in cultural and social anthropology 
(322). Courses dealing with special institutions in 
primitive and contemporary cultures (as religion, 
art, folklore, economics, etc.) total 221. Courses in 
regional archeology total 197; in physical anthro 
pology, 128; in linguistics, 73; in contemporary 
cultures, 70. Forty-nine courses are given in special 
studies in archeology (such as ceramics, dendro- 
chronology, etc.) and 18 courses are offered in 
museology. Ninety-seven graduate pro-seminars and 
seminars are being offered, and 34 courses in field 
work, 





Education for peace is the condition of our sul 
vival.—President’s Commission on Higher Education. 
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Non-Government Publications 


Annual Report of Teachers Insurance and Annuity 
tsociation of America for the year 1950. New York, 
\.Y., The Association, [1951]. 32 p. 


Applications to the Professional Schools and Col- 
yes for the Fall Term 1950, by William S. Guthrie. 
Columbus, Ohio, College of Arts and Sciences, Ohio 
‘ate University, 1951. 65 p. Free from the 
University. 

Covers schools of medicine, dentistry, veterinary medicine, 
srmacy, osteopathy, law, and optometry; continues studies 
begun in 1947. Contains a section entitled “We Can Train 
More Doctors.” Reports data for each school. 


A Comprehensive Evaluation of Suggested Princt- 
ples for College Financial Management, by Arthur 
‘. Samoore. Champaign, IIl., Illini Union Book- 
sore (distributors), 1950. 126 p. Proc. $2.50. 


Examines the effect of changes, such as changes in conditions 
ad in requirements, on some commonly accepted principles of 
cilege financial management, based partly on a study of reports 
Deals with such matters as financial 
statements, the college budget, various types of income and 
apenditure, purchasing, student aid, endowment management, 
and annuities. 


Defense Programs of Selected Federal Agencies 
Afecting Colleges and Universities, by Margaret C. 
james and Others, Atlanta, Ga., Board of Control 
fr Southern Regional Education, 1951. 56 p. 
Paper, 40 cents. 


Aseries of reports of information obtained from certain Federal 
agencies on those parts of their research and training programs 
which involve the use of colleges and universities. Describes 
iso the stage of materials priorities and allocations as of the time 
dt publication. 


Education for a World Society: Promising Practices 
Today, Christian O. Arndt and Samuel Everett (eds.) 
New York, Harper & Brothers, 1951. 273 p. $3.50. 


Eleventh Yearbook of the John Dewey Society. Sixteen articles 
ty 15 authors analyze and describe what the forces of education 
1 do to develop international understanding. Examines the 
wl of world religions, world trade, and science in the building 
d peace; evaluates the importance of face-to-face relations; 
“plores mass communications media to inform the world about 
itemational aims; and makes suggestions for school programs. 


Federal Activities in Higher Education After the 
‘ond World War, by James Earl Russell. New 
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York, N. Y., King’s Crown Press, 1951. 257 p. $3.75. 

An analysis of the nature, scope, and impact of Federal activities 
in higher education in the fiscal year 1947. The three main 
parts are: (1) The Federal Government as Educator; (2) Federal 
Relations to Nonfederal Higher Education; and (3) Federal 
Policies for Higher Education. An appendix, pages 99-218, 
contains statements describing the educational activities of a 


lzzge number of Government agencies. Contains a 10-page 
bibliography. 


Freedom and Culture, UNESCO (comp.) New 


York, Columbia University Press, 1951. 270 p. 
$3.75. 


An introduction and six essays, each by a different author, on 
such subjects as culture—a human right, the right to education 
in the modern world, freedom of information, freedom in literary 
and artistic creation and in science. 


General Education in Transition: A Look Ahead, 
H. T. Morse (ed.). Minneapolis, Minn., The Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1951. 310 p. $3.50. 

A series of 15 papers by 27 contributors which constitute the 
proceedings of a conference on general education held at the 
University of Minnesota, the aim of which was to stimulate 
activities that would provide a sounder basis of fact for program 
planning and would encourage proposals for validating some of 


the current practices in general education. Covers a wide 
variety of topics and subjects. 


How To Raise Funds for Schools and Colleges, by 
Herbert J. Burgstahler. 810 Broadway, Nashville, 
Tenn., Department of Finance, Board of Education, 
The Methodist Church, 1950. 105 p. $2.50. 

The 14 chapters outline tried techniques that have been found 
to work in raising funds of schools and colleges. Such topics are 
discussed as Campaign Procedures, Public Relations, Finance 
Promotion Program, Support From Sponsoring Church, and 


Corporation Finances. 

An Introduction to the Study of Education, by 
George Willard Frasier. New York, Harper & 
Bros., 1951. 319 p. $3. 


An overview of the field of education—its aims, organization, 
and procedures. About 20 pages are devoted to higher education. 


Invitational Conference on Testing Problems Pro- 
ceedings, 1950. Princeton, N. J., Educational Test- 
ing Service, 1951. 117 p. Paper, $1. 

Four papers on “Validation of professional aptitude batteries” 
covering accounting, law, dentistry, and medicine; an address on 
“Creative talent”; and four papers on “Criteria for the evaluation 
of achievement tests.” Brief discussions are also included. 


Mapping Your Education: A Guide to Planned 
Education, Douglas V. McClane (ed.). 338 North- 
west Ninth Ave., Portland Oreg., Abbott, Kerns & 
Bell Co., 1950. (2d ed.) 229 p. $3.50. 


A cooperative project of the Interstate Council on High School 
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College Relations. A guidebook for high school students, coun- 
selors, parents, and others interested in planned education. Part 
I contains six chapters on such subjects as Planning Your Career, 
Education—What Is It? and Choosing Your College. Part II 
contains descriptions of the colleges and universities and their 
programs in Oregon and Washington. A teachers’ manual—32 
pages—is furnished without charge to users of the publication. 


Opportunities in Inter-Racial Colleges—A Hand- 
book, Richard L. Plaut (ed.), 31 West One Hundred 
and Tenth Street, New York 26, N. Y., National 
Scholarship Service and Fund for Negro Students, 
1951. 240 p. 


A considerable amount of information about 200 interracial 
colleges, including how, when, and where to apply for admission 
and scholarships. Contains also “Fifteen Questions and Answers 
About a College Career.” 

Our Growing Challenge. State Capitol, St. Paul, 
Minn., Commission on Vocational and Higher Edu- 
cation, 1951. 23 p. Free on request from the Com- 
mission. 

Brief report of the Minnesota Commission on Vocational and 
Higher Education. Statements concerning the State’s changing 
population, regional barriers to post high school education in the 
State, school drop-outs, the junior college, teachers, guidance 
services, financial outlay, and proprietary schools. 


Predicting Graduate School Success: An Evaluation 
of the Effectiveness of the Graduate Record Examina- 
tions, by Gerald V. Lannholm and William B. 
Schrader. Princeton, N. J., Educational Testing 
Service, 1951. 50 p. 


Describes the development and nature of the examinations, the 
predictive effectiveness of the profile and advanced tests, and de- 
tailed statistical findings by subject-matter fields. 

Proceedings of the Thirty-Sixth Annual Meeting 
of the Association of Urban Universities, 1950. 
Detroit, Mich., Office of the Secretary-Treasurer, 
President David D. Henry, Wayne University, 1950. 
78 p. 

A Report on an Administrative Survey of the U. S. 
Office of Education of the Federal Security Agency. 


1313 East Sixtieth Street, Chicago 37, JIl., Public 
Administration Service, 1950. 82 p. Proc. Paper, $1. 


Report of the Study of the Structure of the State Tax- 
Supported System of Higher Education in Illinois, 
made by a staff under the direction of the Division of 
Higher Education, Office of Education, Federal Se- 
curity Agency, 1950. 56p. Copies may be obtained 
from the Office of Governor Adlai Stevenson, 
Springfield, Ill. 


The State of Illinois maintains six institutions of higher educa- 
tion. The report deals with the present institutional pattern, 
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the need for overhead control of higher education in a Sta 
specific situations requiring improved coordination, elements 
control requiring State-wide coordination, and it presents p 
for coordinated control. 

Report of the Director of the School of Cena 
Studies [Columbia University] with the report 
the Institute of Arts and Sciences, for the yey 
ending June 30, 1950. New York 27, N. Y, 
Columbia University Press. 47 p. 


The New Plan of Teacher Education. Cede 
Falls, Iowa, Iowa State Teachers College, 1951, 
24 p. 

Describes the recently instituted program at the college—the 
result of 6 years of study and planning. 

R. I. T. in Print: An Annotated Bibliography, 
Rochester, N. Y., Rochester Institute of Technol 
ogy, 1950, second edition. 30 p. 













A bibliography of 190 articles and pamphlets by institue 


faculty members, and about the institute program. 
La 
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